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PROSPECTUS. 

Our object, by this publication, is to promote pure religion, sound morals, 
Christian reforms ; the abolition of slaveholding, caste, the rum-traflic, and 
kiodred crimes—the spplication of Christian principles to all the relations, du- 
ties, business arrangements, and aims of life ;—to the individual, the family, 
the Church, the State, the Nation—to the work of converting the world to 
God, restoring the common brotherhood of man, and rendering Society the 
typeof heaven, Qur text book is the Bible ; our standard, the Divine law ; 
our expodieucy, obedience ; out plan, the Gospel ; our trust, the Divine prom- 
ses ; our panoply, the whole armor of God. 
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SPEECH OF MR CURRY.—THE «TRUE ISSUE,” 
AND NOBODY IN CONGRESS TO MEET IT |. 

Mr. Curry of Alabama, has made another speecli in the 
House of Representatives, on the slavery question. 
his former specch, it is clear, direct, logical, and self-consis- 
tent, and sets forth (as The Times said of his former speech), 
a more truthful, manly, and frank statement of the real is- 
sue before the country, than has been made by any other 
speaker in Congress, during the present session. Says The 
Tribune, in connection with this last speech—‘Mr. Curry 
is one of the ablest and frankest men in Congress, and he 
blinks no part of his argument.” And says The Herald, 
“This speech is one of the clearest, ablest, and most com- 
prehensive statements cf the true position of the South, and 
of the duties of the North, that has ever been given to the 
country.” 

Thus attested by the three leading journals of this me- 


* tropolis, Republican, Democratic, and neutral, the utteran- 


ces of Mr. Curry, are entitled to earnest attention., And if 
it should be found that, at the most vital* points, his state- 
ments of the real issue corespond with the statements of Radi- 
cal Abolitionists, who are ready to meet the issue prdcisely 
as he has stated it, contesting it inch by inch, with him, 
“blinking no part of the argument,” it must at least, be re- 
garded probable, that the Radical Abolitionists, and they 
alone, on behalf of the interests of freedom, have presented 
the “true issue,” the only one upon which Mr. Curry and 
the slavery oligarchy can be met, and successfully grappled 
with, in the present siruygle. 

Mr. Qurry labors to prove that neither Congress nor the 
people of the Territories have power to exclude slaves from 
the Territories of the United States; no—not even in the 
act of forming a new State Constitution, can the people of 
the incipient State do this. So that Mr. Buchanan was cor- 
rect in saying, notwithstanding the people of Kansas had 
framed a State Constitution excluding slavery, “Kansas is 
a8 truly a slave Srare as South Carolina or Georgia,”—a 
position which Mr. Buchanan found it necessary to take, in 
order to justify his employment of Federal troops to force 
slavery upon Kansas, as he had so notoriously been doing 

In contesting with his Republican opponents, their claim 
ofa Constitutional power of Congress, to exclude slavery 
from the Territories, Mr. Curry pertinently says : 


“Tf this construction were correct, if Congress possessed 
this unlimited power, and thereby substantive authority for 
civil government, then the conclusion seemed unavoidable, 
that | Ongress must exclude slaves from every foot of the 
public domain, whether in Kansas or Alabama, in Territo- 


ries or States. 


to States, as to the uninhabited wilderness.” 
This argument, is addressed to Republicans, who disclaim 
the Constitutional power of Congress to secure the blessings 


| of liberty to the people of the United States,” as the instru- | Jitionists have blazoned the fact to thé world. And besides, 
ment expressly declares,—was sufficient to silence them, of | if statutes could have created slave property, then statutes 
| course, as it did silence them. Very different would have | could abolish it,—a tenure too uncertain, under a govern- 
been his predicament, had there been a Radical Abolition- | ment of majorities. So it must be claimed on the ground 
| ist on the floor, to accept and meet “the true issue” thus | of natural righty like the right of holding property in cat- 
| presented by Mr. Curry, by claiming that power of abolish- | tle, which government may protect, bat may not annul. 
| ing slavery in the States, and quoting the plain provisions | Antl so Mr. Giddings, Mr. Sumner, &c , are shooting wide 
of the Constitution on the subject—“No State shall pass of the mark, when they aim their guns at municipal slavery, 
any bills of attainder, or ex post facto law, or law impair- | a sectional slavery, a claim which had no existence. 
ing the obligation of contracts.” And “the United States And there was nobody on the floor of Congress, to meet 
shall guarantee to every State in this Union, a Republican | “the true issue” before the country, by affirming the self- 
form of government,” as thus defined, security from “bills of | evident truth, that slavery, which has no foundation, either 
attainder,” &e., &c in municipal law or natural law, has no legal foundation at 
Having silenced the Republicans in respect to their pro- | all. “The platform” of the Republican party was not built 
posed exclusion of slavery from the Territories, by power | upon a foundation sufficiently deep and solid for this. 
of Congress, Mr. Curry next addresses himself to the task | On another point, Mr. Curry presented the “true issue” 
| of confuting the Douglas Democrats, who say that slavery | and found nobody in Congress prepared to grapple with it, 
| can be excluded from the Territories by the action of the | with a frankness and manliness corresponding with bis own. 
| People of the Territories. And this he does by denying | He claimed all that the slaveholders asked, all that they 
that statutory enactments or municipal law, are the foun- could desire to ask, on the ground that slave property was 





Like | 


‘ The power given to make needful rules and | 
mgriations, for the Territory or other property, applied as | 
we : 


dation of slavery, or are necessary to its existence. Hear 





him: 


“The true principle was, that if the master could go into 
the Territories, his servant can accompany him; and neith- 
er Congress nor the Territorial Legislature, had the power 
to divest him of his title to ‘his property, as the slave prop- 
erty is legally and Constitutionally there, and no power can 
invalidate it, until a sovereignity interposes. The Constitu- 
tion extends at once over the domains. 


ted in the Harper Magazine article, the creature of local or 

municipal law. No law was found on the statute book of | 
any Southern State, authorizing the introduction of slavery, | 
and if positive precept were necessary, the tenure by which | 
they held their slaves was uncertain and illegal. <A citizen | 
of a Southern State, or a slaveholding country, like Cuba, | 
or Brazil, could pass with impunity into the Territories of | 
| any country, where, by law, slavery is not probibited. The | 
law of nations protects the master 7 transatu, and enforces | 
the law of domicil for that protection, if it is not against 
the public policy or the essential interest of the community. | 
Hence the law of nations recognizes the relation, and per- | 
mits no interference with the rights of the master. So, too, | 
the slaveholder could carry his property into a Territory | 
of the United States, and have it protectedthere. his had | 
been controverted by Northern men, but others had recog- 
nized the principle. It had been stated on that floor, over 
and over again, that there never was any law authorizing 
the introduction of slavery into the British Colonies, and 
the case of Georgia was not an exception. He quoted the 
opinions of Joshua R. Giddings, as expressed in his resolu- 
tion in the celebrated Creole case, in 1842, that slavery, 
being an abridgement of the natural rights of man, could | 
exist only by positive law. Senator Sumner, too, took as a 
| text of one of his inflamatory harangues, “Freedom, nation- | 
'al; Slavery, sectional ;” and the Republican Party had in- | 


The latest indorsement | 











| corporated it into their platform. 
| of this doctrine, was that of the Illinois Democrazy, who, in 
| their recent State Convention, asserted by resolution, that 

slavery exists in & Territory, not deriving its validity from 

the Constitution of the United States, but as a mere muni- 

cipal institution, se in the Territory under the laws 

thereof. The same might be said of slavery in a State. As 
| this was the first intelligence of a Democratic Convention 
| having adopted this doctrine, he would set it down as a sec- 
| and branch of the parental stock of Squatter Sovreignity. 
If slavery required positive law for its introduction, then 
slave property pe not be held in a Territory, and it was 
aeious to talk about Wilmot Provisos and Congression- 
al prohibitions. | Under this doctrine of the Illinois Democ- 
racy, slavery could not get there at all, and thus the South 
was practically and forever excluded from the occupancy 


| 
j 


“Mr. Curry here quoted from the decision of Judge Tan- | 
ey, in the Dred Scott case, and other legal decisions, in sup- | ritory. 
port of this view, and denied slavery was anywhere, as sta- | 


| recognized by the Constitution. 


| “Slave property,” he said, “was recognized in the Consti- 
| tution. The Supreme Court had affirmed the right to ¢ 
it to the Territories, and this recognition and guarantee of 
| protection, was an unavoidable sequitor. From the premis- 
es, the conclusion was irresistable that Government was 
| bound for its security and support. He did not admit that 
' Congress could abolish or establish slavery in a Territory. 
| It had only the affirmative power of protection. The Con- 
stitution did not change the status of the negro in the Ter- 
But Congress was as much bound to protect slaves 
in a Territory, as any other property on the high seas. Con- 
gress could exercise ouly an affirmative power in this, as in 
many other cases. For instance, Congress eculd make no 
law to abridge the freedom of speech or of the Press, but it 
could make laws to protect thése constitutional righis of the 
citizen.” ’ 0 at , 
Admitting Mr. Curry’s premises, as the Republican Rep- 
resentatives, who heard him, had done—admitting that the 


| Constitution recognized slavery, and embraced “compromi- 


ses” with it, there was no avoiding his coaclusion. And so 
“the true issue” was evaded. Mr. Curry should have been 
told that the Constitution does not recegnize slavery, and 
he should have been challenged to a discussion of that 
question, and floored, as might easiity haxe been done, had 
there been a Radical Abolitionist in the House. What a 
pity that such an opportunity should have been lost, for 
want of a man from the Free States, 1s discriminating, as 
frank, and as fearless as Mr. Curry! ‘ 

But, his frankness and fearlessness, betrayed him into one 
indiseretion, for whieh, as friends of freedom, we have oc- 
easion to thank him. Mr. Curry distinctly conceded two 
facts, which, putting them together, conclusively show how 
completely the slavery oligarchy is in the hands of its op- 
ponents, when once they shall have the discernment, the 
frankness, and the courage to perceive and meet “the true 
issue.” , 

First Fact. ‘There is no law—no rmunicipal—no statute 
law in the Slave States, establishing slavery. 

Second Fact. In the absence of such municipal statute 
law for slavery, in the slave States, the slave system, with 
the legislation and jurisprudence that uphold it, have no 
shadow of a basis, but the pro-slavery construction of the 
constitution of the United States. Sweep away those so- 
phistical and absurd constructions, (as an application of the 
established rules of legal construction would instantly do,) 
and the whole fabric of slavery, so far as polities, legisla- 





of a common Territory. The Convention only adopted the 


suggestion of Judge Douglass, in his reply to Judge Black, | 


| in the Harper article.” 

This is explicit. Slaveholders of the present day, what- 
ever their forefathers may have done, do not claim to hold 
| slaves in virtue of municipal law, or statutory enactment. 


, They have found out that they have none, and Radical Abe- | 





tion, and jurisprudence are concerned, falls to the ground. 
lu other words, the slave States, as slave States, have no 

| State legislation to rest upon. The Constitution of the 

| United States, as coustrued by the three hundred thousand 

| slaveholders, constitutes its sole basis. 

| 'This makes slavery National, and not sectional—the op-~ 


we 





te 
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posite of the doctrine of Messrs. Sumner and Giddings, set 


aside by Mr. Curry. 

And this makes the Nation responsible for slavery—an- 
other truth taught by the Radical Abolitionists, and now 
confirmed by the clear minded Mr. Curry. 


On one point, it strikes us that Mr. Curry’s logic is limp- , 


ing. If, as he concedes, the States had nolegalized slavery, 

at the time when the Federal Constitution was formed, we 

do not see how it could have been possible that the Federal 

Constitution could have recognized it. Did it recognize an 

illusion, a pretense, a ron-entity? Or; if it undertook to 

do it, could the recognition have been valid ? 

Perhaps he might say that the legality of the State sla- 
very, thas recognized by the Constitution, was a legality, 
resting on the natural right of slaveholding. This he must 
say, ifhe saysanything. But there are difficulties in his 
way’ How does the law of nature determine which are the 
slaves, and which are the masters ?—How, but by the law 
of force? And what if the slaves and their Join Brown 
friends should become the strongest? Would that make 
the enslavement of the slaveholders legal ? 

It will be difficult to make the people of the Free States 
believe that slaveholding is a natural right! We know 
that it was not believed, either at the North,or at the South 
at the time the Federal Constitution was adopted. So that, 
in adopting the Constitution, with its supposed recognition 
or guarantee of a supposed “institution” which, after all, 
had never, up to that hour, any legal existence, the people, 
in reality, recognized nothing, guaranteed nothing! 

Mr. Curry, in this speech, uttered some vitally important 
truths, seldom, if ever, uttered by Republican lips, which 
Abolitionists have always insisted on, and which the people 
would do well to embrace and remember. On urging the 
Federal Government to protect slave property in the Terri- 
tories and in the States, he said: 

“Protection was the price paid by Government for the 
support of its citizens. He could conceive of no disgrace 
more bitter, no degradation deeper, than the denial of their 
right of protection, accompanied by a simultaneous demand 
for the means of maintainance of the Government.” 

Perfectly correct, Mr. Curry. If slaveholders have any 
rights of property in their slaves, then the Federal Govern- 
ment is bound to protect it. But they have not—any more 
than the slaves have a right of property in the slaveholders. 
So the application of the principle in that direction, cannot 
be made. The principle, nevertheless, holds good. Hence, 
the Federal Government ts bound to protect the property, 
and consequently the person of every inhabitant of the na- 
tion: to protect each and all from enslavement, as well as 
from Lynch law, mobs, and unconstitutional enactments. 

Again, Mr. Curry said : 

“As a loyal son of the South, he would beseech her not 
again to commit the fatal mistake of yielding to party ne- 
cessity, what is essential to future safety, and not to con- 
cede any oa apparantly abstract and impractical, 
which, m the hands of her foes, may prove a potent engine 
of destruction. It was said by Pitt,in the debate on the 
East India bill, that good principles may sleep, but bad 
ones never ; and when bad principles are once established, 
men are always found to give them effect. What was the 
Democratic party for—the spoils and patronage? or for 

rinciple? To win a vietory, bare, fruitless and bitter? 

ictory would be full of mischief, unless accompanied by 
ractical results for principle. A party to be permanent- 

y successful, must be animated by good faith, and vitalized 
by principle—must embody impartial truth. Its principles 
must not be exceptional maxims, nor conventional terms, 
to be laid aside when the occasion passes away.” 

Well will it be for the North, when she shall have Rep- 
resentatives in Congress who shall honor and vindieate her 
true and free principles, as faithfully as Mr. Curry does the 
principles of the slaveholders. 

Weare glad that this speech has been so extensively cireula- 
ted by the Times, Herald, and Tribune. Hundreds of thous- 
ands will have read it, and no thinking man can read it, 
without becoming the wiser for it. A few more such speech- 
es would work great political changes for the better. 

Will The Times, The Herald, and The Tribune, meet the 
“true issue,’ as Mr. Curry has presented it, and tell us how 
they stand, in respect to it? 

Nl 
To Postmasters. 

It is useless for Postmasters, or any one else, to return a 
paper, and say, “ not taken out,” unless the name of the per. 
son to whom it is addressed, and the name of the Post Of- 
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the address, how are we to know where it is from, or whom 
to discontinue ? 


> + 
For the Principia 


The Constitation, Written and Unwritten. 
Number II. 

| Slavery got into the Constitution like a thief. If there is 
| any honorable way of performing a dishonorable act, that way 
should have been chosen. Slavery should have come in, avow- 
edly. Its purpose of sharing Constitutional securities, should 
| have been declared in the preamble. Had this been done, 
that important part of tLe Constitution, would never have 
been permitted to fall into disuse. It would have been con- 
stantly and unanswerably referred to, in pro slavery speeches 
and journals. Slaveholders should have demanded an unequivo- 
cal recognition of the right of property in man, and the rendi- 
tion of slaves, as property. To intend the recognition, witb- 
out insisting that it should honestly show itself on the face of 
the Constitution, was anything but manly fairness. They 
shoul! have claimed that personal securities ought to be limit 
ed by a proviso, making them inapplicable to slaves. They 
should have made themselves constitutionally responsible for 
any violations of Federal law, committed by their human prop- 
erty. If it was not true that they regarded slavery as an en- 
tailed evil, of which they meant to rid themselves, then it was 
an act of falsehood on their part, to ratify a Constitution, the 
first sentence of which was a recognition of the higher law of 
jastice, and a promise of liberty, and all the personal securi- 
ties of which, were of universal application. Talk of the ob- 
ligations of honor and good fuith to slaveholders! Honor 
and good faith should be demanded of them. They should be 
required to fulfill the express intent of a compact of which they 
are as willing as any, to take the benefit. 

If the written instrument which we call the Federal Consti- 
tution, is anything at all, it is an explicit agreement of the 
people of the United States to be restrained from acts of in- 
justice, and from depriving one another of liberty. Apply to 
the instrument the received rules of construction, and allow it 
to speak its own meaning, and all the ingenuity of all the law- 
yers in the Union, can make nothing else of it. The instru- 
ment is no respecter of persons. By its terms, it is equally 
binding on all, and its privileges are equally due to all. Hon- 
estly to bring such an instrument to the service of slavery, ia 
out of the question. For this purpose, you must resort to fal- 
sifications, or pretended understandings, and these are the ex- 
pedients of slavery. It has schooled us, not to say fooled us, 
into a notion of sacred constitutional compromises, favoring it- 
self. A specimen of these compromises may be given in the 
words of Mr. Seward: “Each State reserved to itself, exclu- 
sive political power over the subject of slavery, within its own 
borders.’ This provision of our compact, has been referred to 
a thousand times, but the article which contains it cannot be 
named, and a blind man could as soon find it in the writing as 
anybody. It is not intended for a State’s benefit, of course, 
nor for the good of the Union, but for the sole pleasure of slave. 
holders, against both. Sach are the sacred compromises! 

Why were not these compromises placed on record in the 
written Constitution? Simply because they were not deemed 
fit to be there, even by slavcholders. When the Federal Con- 
stitution was adopted, they had not suffered any recognition of 
slavery to disgrace even their own State Constitutions. What 
need had slavery of written securities ? 


constructions, to suit itself. For a long time, British colonial 
slavery, dictated a construction of the British Constitution to 
favor itsownends. If the written Constitution is hostile to 
slavery, an unwritten one, pretending to be the meaning and in- 
tent of the written, will answer its purpose. Our written Con- 
stitution is such, that, if the slaveholder by accepting it, takes 
any political bond, he binds himself to respect the inalienable 
rights of every man and woman in the Union, black or white. 
But slavery is essentially a system of lawlessness, and no politi- 
cal bonds are strong enough to hold the lawless. 

Two things are essential to Constitutional securities. One 
is, that the Constitution should recognize the supremacy of 
right, and conform toit in terms. The other is, that the Con 
stitution should be regarded as meauicg just what it speaks, 
and as rejecting all constructions not sustained by its own 
language. The least concession to the claims of despotism, 








| 
| 


Its power of dicta- | 
tion could secure constitutional constructions, or pretended | 





| fice are left on the paper or wrapper. If returned without | wrongs. Itis unfortunate that leading and influential men, 


concerned in framing and adopting the Constitution, should 
have allowed themselves, on any plea, to practice what was 
inconsistent with the strict letter of that Instrument. It fa- 
vored false constructions, and a habit of going to history, or 
pretended history, tosustain them. The framers of the Con- 
stitution would not have it recognize the right of property in 
map, but some of them, by holding slaves under it, in effect, 
gave a practical exposition of the instrument, in favor of the 
right. Had they immediately emancipated their slaves, how 
much such an act of consistency would have done to establish 
the true meaning of the instrument as learned by its preamble. 
Could anybody, in such a case, have discovered-a cruel pro- 
vision for the rendition of fugitive slaves? Would the term 
Sree person have seemed to indicate a toleration of slavery, any 
more than did the same term. in a precisely similar connection 
in another instrument, framed at the same time, the -ordinance 
excluding slavery from the Territories ? I. S. 
en cee oe ee 
CULMINATION OF THE SENATORIAL DESPOTISM 
IN THE IMPRISONMENT OF MR. HYATT. 

The Slave Despotism is rapidly bringing forth its fruits. 
At the instigation and in the service of that Despotism, the 
Senate of the United States, assuming to themselves the pow- 
ers and functions of a Judicial Court, without its safeguards 
of jury and trial for the citizen, have thrown into prison one 
of the Citizens of a Sovereign State, accused of no crime, in- 
dicted for no offense, deprived now of his liberty, without 
one process of law, at the bare vote of a body having no au- 
thority over him, except that of their own irresponsible 
will! The Senate have presumed to clothe an ordinary 
Committee of Investigation with the powers of an Inquistion, 
and the character and authority of a Judicial Court. Hay- 
ing dono this, they then assumed the denial of the right and 
authority of such Court to compel any man to appear and 
answer before it, as being a contempt of the Senate, and then, 
assuming and affirming Mr. Hyatt to have been guilty of 
that crime of contempt, without trial, without investiga 
tion, they throw him into prison, themselves the accusers, 
the jurors, and the Judges and the Executive,;—witnesses be- 
ing dropped out, not evén the form of calling or examining 
them being vouchsafed. 

Under this dread, indefinable accusation of contempt, no 
act or word or motion or intention of contempt having been 
mentioned or proved ; under this dread and awful power of 
accusation as for crime, of contempt against a body, to whose 
authority the individual so accused owed no personal alle- 
giance, except as merely a co-ordinate branch of the gener-’ 
al Government, and then only in specific, definite, known 
cases ; under this comprehensive creative power of both con- 
stituting crime and punishing it at one blow, without indict. 
ment® and without trial, a free, innocent citizen of a Sover- 
eign State has been thrown into prison, there to lie, until he 
shall purge himself, as the phrase is, of that crime of eon- 
tempt, of which he is accused, in uttering his honest convic- 
tion that the Committee or Court of the Senate have no pow- 
er given te them by the Constitution to compel him to an- 
swer beforetheir bar! Until he shall purge himself of the 
alleged crime of contempt, by perjuring himself before 
God, by declaring what in his conscience as an honest man, 
and in his independence as a free citizen of the United 
States, he cannot declare, namely, that he believes the Court 
of the Senate to have the authority and right or constitu- 
tionally the power to compel him to answer, he must lie 
and rot in prison, at the command of the Senate, without 
even the form of any trial for any crime, at the bare declar- 
ation of the Committee of the Senate, or notification of the 
Secretary or President of that Committee, that he is guilty 
of contempt ! 

Not that he has refused to appear, not that he has refused 
to answer ; no such thing at all; but simply that he has 
averred that the Committee ef the Senate, have no right to 
compel him to appear and answer! For this, as for the 
crime of contempt of Court, this man his thrown into pri- 
son ; not on trial, not even to await any trial, not permitted 
to be tried, or to answer for himself, or to have a jury to 
pronounce upon his guilt or innocence, but the guilt con- 
cluded and declared, the accusation, the conviction, the sen- 
tence, and the punishment, and, we may add, the previous 


| creation of the crime, all begun and completed at once, all 
either in terms, or by false construction, is a repudiation of the | at one blow! Under this dread, indefinite, comprehensive ; 
principle that right is inviolable, and an opening to unlimited power of accusation, sentence and punishment, without 
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statute, without investigation, without jury, without witness- 
es, without answer, and without Judge, the party assuming 
to be the offended party being at once Judge, Jury, and 
High Sheriff, where may the reach of this despotism stop ? 
Where is there any restraint upon it, where any protection 
against it? Why may it not proceed to an instant depriva- 
tion of life, as the adequate determined punishment of the 
alleged crime of such contempt? And who is safe from be. 
ing its next victim? Ifthe Senate have power to threw a 
man into prison for alleged contempt, without statute, with- 





out trial, so they have to puta manto death. The same 


undefined, illimitable power, with an additional screw or 
two of the machinery, might take Mr. Hyatt’s head off, be- 
fore his native Sovereign State, the proper protector of his 
personal liberty, could have time, or would summon energy: 
to act in his defense. Any extreme of despotism is possi- 
ble, under that despotism of the Slave Oligarchy beneath 
which we are now groaning. 

The progress of this act of despotism teems with warning 
to the people of the United States. Are they willing to 
have this new precedent of tyranny established? If so, then 
we may be sure it is only a preliminary of dreadful trage- 
dies. The same power that could arrest Mr. Ilyatt and 
throw him into prison, dragging him from his family, his 
business, his freedom of social life and enjoyment of his ac- 
customed civil privileges, without crime, without even sus- 
picion or accusation of crime, and then throw him into pri- 
son for his denial of the authority of the Inquisition that 
has arrested him, making that a crime, and punishing him 
for that created crime, without trial, could proceed to any 
length, and will do it speedily, in regard to constructive 
treason. The same power could drag any clergyman from 
his pulpit, and put him to the torture of an inquisition as to 
his opinions,and if he should assert the opinion that that pow- 
er is not of God, is not lawful, and cannot be obeyed, could 
throw him into prison. Give to the same power a single 
opportunity to work as the tool of the slave despotism with 
the doctrines of constructive treason for conspiring against 
the peace, government, and secwrity of a slave state, in dis- 
seminating insurrectionary and treasonable opinions in re- 
gard to its domestic institutions, the security of such institu- 


_ tions being guaranteed, as alleged, by the Constitution, and 


not a minister of God who dares open his lips to denounce 
slavery as sin, will be safe in his personal liberty. The 
Senate may, at any moment, create a Court of [Inquiry as to 
the causes of, or complicity with, any outbreak of violence, 
any case of the escape of slaves, and under pretense of au- 
thority committed to that Court may summon and arrest and 
throw into prison any preacher éf the Gospel from Maine to 
Texas. C. 
Dr. Cheever, in the Independent. 


ee Se 
Fiom the Christian Press. 


THE CAUSE OF FREEDUM IN KENTUCKY. 

A friend in Kentucky has kindly forwarded to us the 
printed proceedings of two meetings held by Republicans in 
Kentucky, last summer. The articles, we presume to have 
been clipped from the “ Free South” before its suppression 
by the mob. Our readers will find in it a type of Republi- 
canism quite different from that generally prevailing at the 
North, and equally different from that which we lately ex- 
hibited in the speeches of Cassius M. Ciay. Our Corres- 
pondent to whom we are indebted for these documents, 
writes us that Mr. Clay has greatly injured the cause of 
freedom by his course, and is losing in a measure, the con- 
fidence of his old friends, as a political leader. We have 
long known that the Republican disclaimer of any design 
to “interfere with slavery in the States where it already 
exists” was intolerably nauseous to the true friends of free- 
dom at the South—those who have no sinister and ambitious 
ends to subserve. Our Corrrspondent writes : 


“If those preferring to be oe pay here, were, all of 
them true men, the Publisher of the “ Free South” would 
not have been mobbed. But the most that the leading ones 
could say, was, that they were merely “ non-extensionists” 
that we should not oppose slavery where it exists, and Mr. 
Clay takes in substance, the same ground. He is now all 


that the slaveholders desire him to be, and, of course, no 
demonstrations will be got up against him.” 
THE DOCUMENTS. / 

At a mecting of the Republicans held at the office of The 
Free South, Saturday evening, August 6th, 1859, new offi- 
cers were chosen to serve six months, consisting of a Presi- 
dent, three Vice Presidents, Recording, Oorresponding and 





Assistant Secretaries and Treasurer. The meeting readopt- 
ed the platform, &c. with a slight amendment. (as it now 
appears in this platform,) and established a constitution for 
more effectual organization which was signed by all the 
members. 

The following sentiments were then offered by a member 
of the Association as embodying those of the Free State 
Men of Kentacky, which, on motion were adopted by the 
meeting. 


POSITION OF THE FREE STATE MEN OF KENTUCKY. 


We hold that Slavery is a great wrong and an outrage | 
at all times and everywhere. Its existence in Kentucky or 
in any other Southern State, is as great a wrong as would | 
be its introduction into Kansas, or any other Free Territory. | 

We are opposed to the extension of Slavery into Free | 
Territory, and to its continuance ia the Slave States; and 
we hold that if Slavery is a sin against God in Kansas, it is 
equally sinful in the sight of God, in Kentucky. 

We regard it as cowardly and hypocritical to oppose the 
introduction of Slavery into Kansas, and yet favor its con- 
tinuance in Kentucky. The free white laborer or mechanic 
in Kentucky has as good aright to be shielded from the 
ruinous competition with slave labor as has his brother 
laborer or mechanic in’Kansas. Seven or eight hundred 
thousand free white non-slaveholders in Kentucky, are as 
much entitled to the benefit of free institutions as are the 
one hundred thousand in Kansas :‘and the Democracy of the 
United States that aids them not in securing these rights, is 
a false Democracy. One slaveholder has no moral or po- 
litical right to impoverish, degrade and oppress nineteen 
laboring men that he may live at ease, enjoying abundance, 
while + Se toil ; and the Church or political party that up- 
holds so great a wrong, is recreant to its duty to God and to 
mankind. 

Here, upon slave soil do we labor for and demand the 
Emancipation of Kentucky from the blight of Slavery. We 
demand a Free Kentucky first,—a Free Kansas and a Free 
world afterwards. We war upon Slavery, not as a possible 
Territoral institution, but as a real practical State institu- 
tion. We feel its effects upon us at home more than else- 
where, and ask our Republican friends and the lovers of 
freedom everywhere to co-operate with and aid us in this 
warfare for liberty. 

We, the people of Kentucky, of the laboring and produc- 
ing class, out-numbering the slaveholding non-producers 
nearly twenty to one, feel that we are as much entitled to 
protection from the oppression of Slavery as are the people 
of Kansas. We, as well as they, are entitled to the aid and 
sympathy of the free men of the North, for we are all one 
People—one Nationality. Slavery has brought, and still 
threatens to bring, poverty, shame and degradation upon us 
and our families, rendering the laboring voters powerless, 
without a name or influence in the State. 

Were it not for the viva voce system of voting, the inven- 
tion of slaveholders to stifle the voice of the people, Kentucky 
would rise up like a young giant, and free herself at a sin- 
gle bound from her shackles. But those in power dare not 
give us this privilege of expressing our heart-felt sentiments, 
lest their “peculiar institutions” fall. We repudiate that 
Democracy which regards and supports the interest of one 
twentieth part of her people, the wealthy few, and utterly 
ignores and disregards the interest of the mass, who labor 
and produce. Nor can-we pre that sort of Republi- 
canism which expends all its sympathy for a few thousand 
emigrants to Kansas, and has none to spare for the hundreds 
of thousands of oppressed non-slaveholding residents in Ken- 
tucky and other slave States.—Yet to those who have aided 
the Free Press of Kentucky and sympathized with its strug- 
gle for our freedom, we return our most sincere thanks and 
shall cherish’ a life-long gratitude for their hcmanity to- 
wards us, 

Our motto is, No Stave States—No Stave Terri ToORY— 
No systems that rear up men in illiteracy—that lead them 
to poverty and degradation. 











At a public meeting of the Free State Party of Kentucky 
held at the office of The Free South, Thursday Evening, 
June 30th, 1859, the following preamble and platform were 
unanimously adopted. 

Southern Republican Organization, or Branch of the 
Free State Party of Kentucky. 
PREAMBLE. 

Believing that the prosperity and glorious future of Ken- 
tucky is dear to the ‘hearts of our people, and the develop. 
ment of her immense agricultural and mineral resouces, an 
object highly interesting to every well-wisher of our State 
and Country, and that itis to the paramount interest of Ken- 
tucky, if she would keep pace with the growth and onward 
career of her sister States of the West, to foster and encour- 
age free labor, free schools and the mechanic arts. 

That to maintain the rights, and interests of the people, 
and protect the industrious laborers who toil and produce, 
the laborers also should be represented in the Legislative 
councils of our State. ; 

And, whereas the leaders of the two principal political 
parties now in our State are contending as to which shall 
serve the interests of the Slave power best, paying respect 
only to the interests of a class; we hold that our long sub- 
mission to the agressions of slavery and the slave power has 
brought disrespect upon the bone and sinev—the industrial 
interests of our State. 











That while we are willing to maintain the Union of the 
States and the rights of the States, we shall resist the arbi- 
trary influence of Slayery with our own State, and use all 
moral political means to abolish it, and check its extension 
into Territory now free. 

And, believing in the doctrine of “ — the greatest 
e to the greatest number” we unite under the name of 

‘he Free State Party of Kentucky and adopt the following 
Platform. 
PLATFORM. 

Art. Ist.—We claim for all men equal and exact justice, 
defended by equal laws. 

Art. 2nd —We resist all attempts to subvert or impair 
our Republican institutions by any combination, Native or 
Foreign, or by any power, civil or ecclesiastical. 

Art. 3rd.— We acknowledge the equal rights of all | pal 
sons to impartial protection in the enjoyment of civil and re- 
ligious liberty—the free exercise of the elective franchise— 
no test for office except honesty, eapacity and devotion to 
the interests of the whole people. 

Art. 4th.—We propose to amend the constitution of the 
State, by adopting the Secret Ballot in place of the present 
vica voce ; thereby excluding a power (the viva voce system 
of voting) that a wealthy slave holder claimed as a “heal- 
thy influence of the Landlord over his tenant at the polls.” 

Art. 5th—We hail with open hearts and open arms the 
surging tide of emigration setting in upon us from the old 
world, composed of those who seek Freedom and human 
happiness here, that is denied them in their own Country. 

Arr. 6th.—We require for our Country a government 
by the people instead of a government by an Oligarchy—a_ 
government maintaining the rights of men rather than the 
privileges of Masters—a government sympathising with the 
oppressed of all nations, rather than a tyrannical (home) 
despotism. 

rT. 7th—And whereas, the Secretary of State, in a re- 
cent letter, declared, that a naturalized citizen of the United 
States, when in his native country may be eompelled to do 
military service there, when, according te the terms of na- 
ae he owes such service to this eountry. ‘There- 
ore. 

Reso.vep.—That we hereby enter our pretest against 
this, as we conceivg it to be} most infamous doctrine, and in- 
sist that any person having been made a citizen of the Unit- 
ed States, is such still, no matter where he may be, and that 
he cannot be expatriated exeept by his own free aet. 

Arr. 8th,—We demand a thorough reform in the nation- 
al Administration by the substitution of economy for ex- 
travagance and of impartial regard for every interest, in- 
stead of subordination of all interests to the views of a class. 

Arr. 9th.—We recommend an additional revenue for 
school purposes, sufficient to establish fres-schools in every 
district in the State where there are children to be edu- 
cated. 

Ara. 10th—We recommend the enactment of a law, 
making cities, counties and towns liable for the malicious 
destruction of property or personel injury by mobs; rp 
all persons interested in the arrest and punishment of evi 
doers. 

Arr. 11th—As slavery exists only by State Legislation, 
it cannot extend to the Territories, nor elaim proteetion from 
the General Government; nor should the masses. be taxed to 
support it for the benefit of the few. 

Art. 12th—We hold it as cruel and unfair that some of 
our fellow citizens in the free States, who, though they re- 
ject the introduction of Slavery among them, stil sanction 
and encourage it to hang upon us, eatmg out the vitals of 
our laboring men and women like an insidious viper, to ben- 
efit only afew Masters. We ask them to review their 
course, and not encourage impositions upon us that they are 
not willing to bear themselves. 

Arr. 13th.—We invite a frank, fraternal and cordial co- 
operation of all our fellow citizens who are in favor of these 
measures and principles, and who will cheerfally and pa- 
triotically rally around our standard until despotism shall 
tremble at the aspect and Free State men Legislate for the 
down-tredden yeomanry of Kentucky. 

Thursday evening, June 30th, 1959. 

Aawer Wi.11aMs, Pres’t. 
Wm. S. Basmey, Sec’y. 
 —~e ee 

Fire rx New Yorx.—At an early hour on Wednesday 
morning, a fire occured in a block of tenement-houses, Nos. 
84, 86, 88, 90, West Forty-fifth-street, the loss of life attend~ 
ing which was as appalling as that which resulted from the 
recent Elm-street conflagration. Ten human beings—two 
mothers and eight children —were burned to death. The 
buildings were miserably constructed, of wood, and four 
stories in height, with narrow stairways, and no means of 
egress by way of the roof. The fire caught under the stair- 
way of No. 90, and very soon afterwards the upper stories of 
three buildings adjoining were in flames. The dead are 
Mrs. Wheeler and four children, and Mrs. Bennett and four 
children. The loss of property was not serious. The fire 
is believed to be the work of an incendiary. A Coroner's 
inquest was held yesterday, which resulted in a verdict cen- 
suring the owners of the property—the heirs ot Dr. Allen 
—for not having ladders to the houses, by which the inmates 
might have escaped through the scuttle in the roof. 
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NEW-YORK, SATURDAY, MARCH 31, 1860. 


“THE INDEPENDENT” AND THE QUESTIONS—“IG- 
NORANCE” of ABULITIONISTS! 

Into The Principia of March 3, we copied The Indepen- 
dent’s questions to The Observer concerning slavery, to which 
the latter had returned no answer. And we took the liber- 
ty to propound five other important and contested questions 
on the’same subject, to The Independent. 

The Principia of March 17, contains The Independent’s 
response, and our rejoinder.—To four of our questions, The 

Independent declines giving a “simple yes or no,” on the 
plea that they did not admit of sueh answers. One of those 
four questions, was the following: 


“Ts it inherently sinful to hold human beings as slaves, un- 
der the system of slavery, as established in the United States.” 


To this The Independent responded, 


“This depends entirely upon what is meant by @ slave,and 
by inherently sinful ” 

The Independent likewise charged upon us “a bungling 
attempt to frame questions’-—a failure to “understand the 
art of definition and analysis,” and assumed to encourage 
us as its “youthful contemporary in the study of language.” 

In our rejoinder, we gave our definitions of inherent and 
of slaveholder, in the words of Noah Webster, who, we sup- 
posed understood “definition, analysis, and language.”— 
And, as to the words slave, and system of slavery, in our 
questions, we asked The Independent to understand them 
as meaning precisely what The Independent meant by them 
in its questions to The Observer. . 

Thus assisted by Noah Webster and The Independent, in 
the “art of definition and analysis,” and the use of “lan- 
guage” we hoped to have made ourselves understood by 
our very learned contemporary, and to have attained his 
direct answer, to at least, the one question, above repeated, 
concerning the inherent sinfulness of slaveholding. 

But we were unsuccessful, it seems. Neither Noah Web- 
ster nor The Independent, nor both of them together, super- 
added to the code and usages of slavery, can furnish us 
with “langeage, analysis, and definition,” wherewith to de- 
fine the word slave sufficiently to draw out The Independ- 
ent’s answer to our question, whether slaveholding as thus 
defined, be inherently sinful. 

The Independent of March 22, disposes of the whole sub- 
je’ and shuts out the discussion very briefly, as follows: 

A Worp vo Principra.—An editor who has lived seven- 
ty years, or half that time, ought to know that the question 
whether sinfulness “inheres,” in any substance or act, or 
can be predicated only of motives, is one of the most vexed 
questions of moral “npn ond ; and also that the definition 
of a slave—especia ly as respects the idea of property—is 
by no means settled in lexicography. And yet he expects 
questions, framed in such ignorance of philosophy and lan- 
guage, to be answered by a simple Yes or No. We cannot 
oblige him by entering into that wordy warfare, which 


marks a certain school of Abolitionists. We commend to 
The Principia Giebrews v.12. 


We turn to the passage cited, and read as follows: 

“For when, for the time, ye ought to be teachers, ye have 
need that one teach you again, which be the first principles 
of the oracles of God; and are become such as have need of 
milk, and not of strong meat.” 

As The Independent has commended this passage to our 
attention, without telling us in explicit “language” what 
application it would have us make of it, we might emulate 
its example, by pleading ignorance of its intention; and we 
might inquire whether or no, it be applicable to those teach- 
ers, whoce ignorance of*‘the first principles of the oracles of 
God,” prevents them from knowing that slaveholding, under 
the American system of slavery, is “inherently siuful—” 
the professed teachers who have sucha horror of the “strong 
meat” of Radical truth, that they are forever doling out to 
their hearers and readers, not “the pure milk of the Word” 
but the mifk and water of a diluted Gospel, whenever they 
come in contact with a powerful and popular national sin. 
If the passage does not describe such, who does it describe? 

But we will affect no ignorance of The Independent’s 
meaning. It means the very reverse ofall this. It means 
to brand as “ignorantof the first principles of the oracles of 


ee 





“fnherently sinful.” 

The Independent has an unquestioned right to its beliefs, 
and tothe independent expression of them. Yet we may res- 
pectfully suggest that, if as it pleads, the case involves “one 
of the most vexed questions of moral philosophy” —it might 
be at least courteous and modest, not to say prudent and 
Christian, to refrain from substituting taunts of ‘ignorance”’ 
for patient argument, especially when combating a senti- 
| ment so prevalent, for a ‘century or two past, among many 
of the wisest and best men in Christendom, as the doctrine 
of the inherent sinfulness of slaveholding. Possibly those 
| great and good men were mistaken in their views of the 
“vexed question”—but possibly they were correct. We 
will mention some of them, and give specimens of their 
“philosophy and language.” 

Grotivs.—“Those are mnen-stenlers, who abduct, keep, 
| sell, or buy slaves, or free men. ‘To steal a man is the high- 
est kind of theft.” : 

Did Grotius doubt the “inherent sinfulness” of “the high- 
est kind of theft?’ Or, should he have been sent to school 
to Rev. Dr. J. P. Thompson, of New York, to take lessons in 
“the art of definition and analysis ?” 

Tue Generar ASSEMBLY OF THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
oF THE Unirep Srares, in 1794 adopted, as their own, the 
foregoing “language” of Grotius. Were they also, “ignor- 
ant of philosophy, and language?” The General Assem- 
bly said this in exposition of the 8th Commandment, “Thou 
shal not steal ;” also of I, Timothy, 1,—10. “The law was 
made for men-stealers.” 

The Assembly added: “This crime, among the Jews 
exposed the perpetrators of it, to capital punishment, Exo- 
dus 21.—16,’ And he that stealeth a man, and selleth 
him, or if he be found in his hand, he shall surely be put to 
death.” |—“The Apostle here classes them with sinners of 
the first rank. The word he uses, in its original import, 
comprehends all who are concerned in bringing any of the 
human race into slavery, or retaining them in it.” 





| 
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Can it be doubted that the General Assembly regarded 
this practice “inherently sinful?” They seem not to have 
been perplexed with any “vexed question of moral philoso- 
phy,” “as respects the idea of property”—nor whether “sin- 
i‘ulness can be predicated only of motives.”—They seem to 
have belonged to “a certain school of abolitionists,’ which 
The Independent “cannot oblige” by discussing such ques- 
tions with them, on account of their ignorance, and can only 
“commend to Hebrews, v. 12.” 


Dr. JonatHan Epwarps, (the younger,) said: “To 
hold a man in a state of slavery, is to be, every day, robbing 
him of his liberty, or of man-stcaling.” 

Did Dr. Edwards doubt the “inherent sinfulness” of rob- 
bery, and man-stealing? Was he puzzled with the phileso- 
phy of “inotives ?” Or was he also “ignorant of philosophy 
and language ?” 

Cuarces James Fox. “Personal freedom is a right, of 
which he, who deprives a fellow creature, is criminal, in so 
depriving him ; and he who withholds, is no less criminal 
in withholding.” 

Did Fox doubt “the inherent sinfulness” of a “criminal” 
act? Another “mark of a certain school of abolitionists” 
—politely complimented by The Independent for their “igno- 
ranco of philosophy and language.” ; 

Granvitte Suarpe. “The plagues of Egypt, are so many 
examples of God’s severe vengeance agaznst slaveholders, 
which ought to be held in everlasting remembrance, to 
warn all nations of the world against the unnatural and 
baneful practice of keeping slaves.”—“God aleo gave the Is- 
relites due waruing of the danger of oppression,” &c. “Mark 
this, ye African traders, of this Island, and ye, West Indian 
and British American sLaveHOLDeERs, for ye are all guilty 
of the like abominable. oppression.” 

Was Granville Sharpe, who corrected the errors of Black- 
stone, who compelled Lord Chief Justice Mansfield, to re- 
verse his own repeated legal decisions; he who thus reyo- 
lutionized the jurisprudence of Great Brittain, and turned 
the wkole current of its legislation against the slave trading 
and (ultimately) slaveholding,—was he “ignorant of phil- 
osophy and language,” and also of the “definition of a slave 
as respects property?” An ignoramus, with whom the 
editor who controls the utterances of The N. Y. Independent 
could not have condescended to discuss the slavery question ? 
Ricuarp Baxter. “It is their heinous sin to buy them, 
oe unless it be in charity to deliver them. Having 
done it, they are presently bound to deliver them, because, 





differ from The Independent in reproving slaveholding as | Could Baxter have been doubted whether injustice were 


“inherently sinful ?” 

Joun Westey devominates “slave dealers, man-steulers 
the worst of thieves, in comparison with whom, high-way 
robbers and house-breakers, are comparatively innocent -” 
He adds. “And men buyers are exactly on a level with 
men-stealers,” 

The honest, unsophisticated “philosophy and language” 
| of Wesley, made no moral distinction between slave-dealers 
| slave-buyers, and slaveholders. Was this owing to his igno- 
rrance? 
| Dr. Samuex Hopkins. ny is, in quay instance, 
| wrong, oppressive, a very great and crying sin, there being 
nothing of the kind equal to it, on the face of the earth,” 

Dialogue on Slavery, &c. 

The dialogue of Hopkins opens with a statement of the 
question, whether “our holding these blacks in slavery, is 
an open violation of the law of God,” &c. The author 
maintains throughout the Dialogue, that it is. He says— 
‘If the slave trade be unjustifiable and wrong, then our 
holding the Africans, and their children is unjustifiable and 
wrong.” * * * “and he who denies them their right,” 
“injures them in a very high degree, every hour he refuses, 
or neglects to set them at lrberty.”—“It is impossible to buy 
one of these blacks, and detain him a slave, without parta- 
king with him who first reduced him to this state * * 
It is not possible, therefore, for any o our slave-keepers to 
justify themselves in what they are doing, unless they can 
justify the slave trade. If they fail here, they bring on 
themselves an awful degree ef the guilt of the whole.” 


And so The Independent must set down Dr. Hopkins in 
the category of its “certain school of Abolitionists,” who 
are “ignorant of philosophy and language,” and of “the first 
principles of the oracles of God ” 

Dr. Emmons agreed, perfectly, with Dr. Hopkins, on this 
subject, as is well known. And he was willing to identify 
himself with the “certain class of abolitionists” with whom 
The Independent declines to argue, on account of their “ig- 
norance,” by presiding at the opening of the annual busin- 
ess meeting, of the American Anti-Slavery Society, in New 
York, in May, 1835, well knowing, as he did, the efforts 
that had been making by Rey. Leonard Bacon, (now D. D.) 
of New Haven, to bring obloquy, and contempt upon 
them. . 

Rev. AsranaM Boorue, the Baptist Theologian, said— 
“T have not a stronger conviction oF 
that slaveholding (except when the slave has forfeited his 
liberty by crimes against human society,) is wicked, and in- 
consistent with Christian character.” 

But Abraham Boothe had never read the N. -Y. Indepen- 
dent—had never studied the philosophy of breaking the 
plainest commandments of God, from good “motives.” 


Witutam Pirr declared,it to be wnjust to permit slavery 
to remain, fora single hour. 


But William Pitt had never been enlightened by a cer- 
tain school” of American theologasters, who have sprung 
up since the beginuing of the present agitation against’ sla- 
very, and whose “wordy warfare,” in defence of fellowship 
with “Christian slaveholders,” has elaborated a new “phil- 
osophy*—new “definitions” of slavery—new processes of 
aualysis,—new interpretations of Scripture——new “firat 
principles” of theology—all bright and glistening, and 
ready, like so many wooden nutmegs, for the market. Break 
up the market. and you stop the manufacture andthe ped- 
ling. Only let the practice of baby-stealing become 
as odious and infamous inthe eyes of the commu- 
nity as is the practice of sheep-stealing, and the 
anxiety to maintain religious fellowship with slaveholders 
would suddenly disappear ; and with it all the “arts of def- 
inition and analysis”—the “vexed questions of moral phil- 
osophy ; and also that definition of a slave, especially as 
respects the idea of. property,” with which the simplest of 
all moral questions, has been entangled, would pass away 
into forgetfulness, or be remembered only as illustrations 
of the maxim that “where the eye is single, and there on- 
ly, the whole body shall be full of light.” Even less than 
such a moral revolution, would terminate the “wordy war- 
fare,” of the “certain school” we have described. A few 
more John Browns, a successful rising of the slaves, the ex- 
tinction of slavery in violence and blood—which a righteous 
and timoly testimony, and peaceful action against the crime 
of slaveholding, might prevent,—would equally obliterate, 
(amid the jubilant rejoicings of a liberated nation, and the 
solemn ascriptions of thanksgivings to an avenging and 








just God), the whole literature of doubt and cavil, concern- 





by right, the man is his own, and therefore no man else, can 





God,” as well as of “philosophy and language,” those who 
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have a just title to him.” 
! 


ing “the inherent sinfulness of slaveholding.” Fifty, or an 
hundred years hence, probably, the tradition of such a lit- 


scarcely anything, than — 
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erature, will be listened to, with incredulity, and stimulate and prevent the nomination of Srewarp. Its effect, never- Het § of the Dan 
antiquarian researches. ° | theless, may be to re-assure the abolitionists acting with the o* 

Seriously, on which side of the “irrepressible conflict,” do | Republicans, of the reliability of Seward, and make them conammns 


our middle-ground contemporaries intend to plant them- 
selves? Do they expect or desire to remain where they 
now are, halting between two opinions, and unable to an- 
swer the simplest questions? Can they much longer con- 
tend with The Observer, or reprove those who claim for 
slaveholding the protection and fostering care of the govern- 
ment, as a lawful business, while they hesitate to deny its 
innocency, by declaring it to be inherently sinful and crim- 
inal? Can they compound between Christ and Beliel ? 
Will they revise the Decalogue, by interpolating a proviso 
about “motives,” at the close of its several prohibitions ? Are 
they. even now, prepared to say whether or no it is the du- 
ty of the Free States, to give up fugitive slaves ? | 

In conclusion, we commend to The Independent the study 
of Hebrews V. 12, along with the two verses next following 
viz : 

“For every one that useth milk, is unskilful in the word 
of righteousness” [the doctrine of rights] for he is a babe. 
But strong meat belongeth to them that are of full age, even 
those who by reason of use, have their senses exercised to 
discern both good and evil.” 

How much of moral dscernment between good and evil, 
has the “editor,” who, “whether he has lived seventy years 
or half that time,”’—is not prepared to say whether it be 
“inherently sinful” to hoid slaves “under the system of sla- 
very as established in the United States ?” 

> ~<a 
NEW ONSET UF THE HERALD. 

The New York Herald which, as our readers know, has 
so largely given circulation to abolition speeches, &c., for 
some time past, all in the way of fanning the fires of pro- 
slavery agitation, has just opened a new broad-side, by pub- 
lishing an elaborate synopsis of “ Spoonrer’s Unconstitv- 
TIONALITY OF SLAveRY,” made up of extracts from the 
work itself, and embracing some of the leading points of the 
argument. This is accompanied by a long string of recom- 
mendations and complimentary notices of the work, showing 
The Herald’s southern readers how extensively the views of | 
Spooner have attracted attention, and found favor at the 
North. 

First of these is a Note from W. H. Sewarp to Gerrit 
Smitn, as follows: 





Auburn, Nov. 9, 1855. 
My Dear Sir—lI thank you for sending me a copy of Mr. 
Spooner’s treatise. I had boughta copy of the first edition. 
It is a very able work, and I wish that it might be univer- 
sally studied. The writing and publishing of such books is 


the most effective way of working out the great reformation |: 


which this nation is required to make by the spirit of human- 
ity. Very sincerely, your friend and obedient servant, 
Wivuiam H. Sewarp. 

The Hon. Gerrit SMITH. 

Next comes the following : 

Ilon. Ausert G. Brown, Senator in Congress from Mis- 
sissippi, in the Senate, December 2, 1856 (as reported in 
the Congressional Globe), after describing the book, as ‘‘ma- 
king an argument in favor of the constitutional power of: 
Congress, not ouly to interfere with, but to abolish slavery 
in the Southern States of the Union,” said :—“The Senator 
(Wilson) did not say—what I am willing to say myself— 
that the book is ingeniously written. No mere simpleton 
could ever have drawn such an argument. If his premises 
were admitted, I should say at once that it would be a her- 
culean task to overturn his argument. 

On which The Herald very innocently remarks, in brac- 
kets : . 

[Although Mr. Brown thus leaves it to be inferred that 
he thought there might be some error in the premises, he 
made no attempt to point out any. It would seem to be in- 
cumbent on him to do so.] 

The Herald should have added that “the premises” are 
self evident truths, that no Senator, desiring a reputation 


for sanity, would dispute. 

Among others, we notice the following : 

Josnvua Leavitt says of Part First :—“It is unanswera- 
ble. There will never be an honest attempt to answer it. 
Neither priest nor politician, lawyer nor judge, will ever 
dare undertake to sunder that iron-linked chain of argu- 
ment which runs straight through this book,from beginning 
to end.” ‘ 

The Herald closes the whole lesson of five close columns, 
with an extract from one of Sewarp’s speeches, squinting 
strongly in a similar direction, and contrasting strongly with 
his late conservative speech in the Senate. The Herald’s 
game is to enrage the slavocrats, frighten the Republicans, | 





the more clamorous for his nomination. Others will hesi- 
tate to trust a candidate who may be quoted in self-confu- 
tation. Sad for Seward would it be, if, between the two 
stools, he should catch a fall. We have little solicitude in 
respect to that matter. The best of the Herald’s service to 
our cause will be this splendid advertisement of Spoon ER’s 
Book. If the Congressmen could only be persuaded to sec- 
ond the effort, it might have a run equal to Hezper’s. To 


thinking men, it is equally invaluable, for important infor- | 


mation. It may be had of the Publisher, Bera Marsn, 
Boston ; also of 8S. T. Munson, 143 Fulton-st. See adverd 
tisement. Since the above was in type, The Herald has ad- 
ded to its extracts four and a half columns more. 

te er « 

Westeyan Conrerence.—We intended, to have given 
some account of the meeting of the New York Annual Con- 
ference of the Wesleyan Church, recently held in Williams- 
burgh. We expected to have received the Resolutions &c., 
through the Wesleyan, but that paper, of late, has failed to 
reach us. 

It was our privelege to attend some of the sessions of the 
Conference, and to make the acquaintance of several of the 
members. We were highly edified by the proceedings we 
witnessed, the speeches we heard, and the Resolutions adopt-, 
ed, especially in respect to slavery and non-fellowship with 
slaveholders. It was refreshing to meet with an ecclesias- 
tical body, in which the claims of the enslaved were not re- 
garded intrusive, where there were heard no sophistical or 
wordy palliations of the “sum of all villainies,” no nonsen- 
sical twaddle about “ sin per se.” All was union, harmony, 
brotherly love, and zeal in the cfuse of pure religion and 
freedom. This Conference embracgg the South-Eastern por- 
tion of this State, New Jersey, and part of Connecticut. 
May the Lord of the harvest bless them, and their labors in 
his vineyard. 


Wm. S. Baixey, Editor of the “ Free South,” kept up, for |’ 


some time, an armed defénse on his own premises, by means 
of which he intimidated the mobocrats, and kept them at a 
distance. The expense incurred for this, was sixty dollars. 
He is also in need of pecuniary means to\prosecute his suit 
against the mobites in Cincinnati, where, as we infer, some 
of them reside. He is also in need of aid for the support of 
his family. Letters for him should be directed to Coving- 
ton, Ky. 


See manos in te 
For “ The Principia.’’ 
FREE SUFFRAGE UN NEW YORK, 

Mr. Epitor ¢—The Resolution which has recently passed 
in both branches of the Legislature, for amending the Con- 
stitution, so as to allow colored persons to vote, without the 
property qualification, is yet to be submitted to the people 
for their approval or rejection. Can you tell us, at what 
time? H. 

Answer.—Our impression is, that the opportunity should 
be presented at the next State election, for the election of 
State officers of any kind, and that it is the duty of the Gov- 
ernor to cause due notice to be given, accordingly, of the 
same. It is to be hoped that Gov. Morgan will not put it 
away in “a pidgeon hole” of his desk, and forget it, as 
Gov. King did, an oversight which made the recent act of 


the Legislature necessary. 
Pa Rees de ee 


The Law of Newspapers. 

Subscribers who do not give express notice to the contra- 
ry, are considered as wishing to continue their subscription. 

If subscribers order the discontinuance of their newspa- 
pers, the publisher may continue to send them until all ar- 
rearages are paid. 

If subscribers neglect or refuse to take their newspaper, 
from the office to which they are directed, they are held re- 
sponsible until they have settled bills and ordered them dis- 
continued. 

The United States Courts have also repeatedly decided that 
a Postmaster who neglects to perform his duty of giving 
reasonable notice, as required by the Post Office Depart- 
ment, of the neglect of a person to take from the office news- 
papers addressed to him, renders the Postmaster liable to 
the publishers of the subscription price. 


We have the pleasure of recording, this week, proceed- 
ings in the House of Representatives, which indicate more 
signs of remaining life, than anything that has transpired 
during the present Session. 


To the Associated Press. 
Wasuinerton, March 26. 
Mr. BLake, (Rep. 0.) introduced a bill to repeal the 
Fugitive Slave law of 1850. Referred to the Judiciary 
Committee. % & & 


So far so good. Then comes the following: 


Mr. Brake (Rep., Ohio) offered the following preamble 
and resolution : 

“Whereas, The chatteling of mankind, and the holding of 
persons as property is contrary to natural justice and the 
fundamental principles of our political system, and is noto- 
riously a reproach to our country throughout the civilized 
world, and a serious hindrance tu the progress of republican 
liberty throughout the nations of the earth. Therefore, 

“Resolved, That the Committee on the Judiciary be, and 
the same are hercby instructed to inquire into the expedi- 
ency of reporting a bill giving freedom to every human be- 
ing, and interdicting Slavery, wherever Congress has the 
Constitutional power to legislate on that subject.” 

The question was stated on the passage of the resolution. 
The preamble was reserved for a separate vote. 

The Yeas and Nays were called, on the Democratic side. 


| Mr. Kirtincer (Kep., Penn.) objected to the resolution. 


Mr. Puevps (Dem., Me.) said one gentleman had respond- 
ed to the call, therefore the objection came too late. 

Mr.Noxris (Rep., Penn.) celled for the reading of the res- 
olution. 

Mr. VaLLanpicHaM (Dem., 0.) made the point that unani- 
mous consent was necessary, at the present stage of the pro- 
ceedings. 

The Speaker said he could not hear a word, so great was 
the confusion. ran’ 

-% Sickies (Dem., N. Y. ) wanted the resolutions again 
read, 

Objection was made from the Democratic side. 
| Mr. KiLiincer (Rep, Penn.) insisted that he had objected 

tu the resolution before the Clerk commenced calling the 
roll. 

The Speaker— You are too late. (Impatient cries from 
the Democratic side of “Call the roll’) 

Mr. BLake was understood as wishing to withdraw his 
proposition, but the Democrats said it could not now be done. 

Joun Cocnrane (Dem., N. Y.) askedfor the enforcement 
of the rule which prohibits members from gathering at the 
Clerk’s desks. 

A motion to table the 
too late. 

“% Burxer (Dem, Ky.) —I hope the proposition will be 
read, 

Mr. FLorence (Dem., Pa.)—By all means, 
| Mr. Davinson (Dem., La.) objected. 

A dozen or more members on both sides endeavored to 
catch the atten'ion of the Speaker. Much confusion ensued. 

Finally the proposition was again read and the resolution 
rejected, yeas 60, nays 109 as follows; 

Yras—Messrs Adams of Massachusetts, Aldrich, Allen, 
Binghan, Blake, Blair, Brayton, Buffinton, Burlingame, Bur- 
roughs, Butterfield, Carey, Carter, Colfax, Conkliug, Curtiss, 
Delano, Duell, Edgerton, Edwards, Eliot, Ely, Farnsworth, 
Foster, Frank, Gooch, Grow, Gurley, Hale, Helmick, Hoard, 
Humphrey, Ilutchins, Kellogg of Michigan, Leach of Mich- 
igan, Lee, Loyejoy, McKean, Morrill, Olin, Palmer, Potter, 
Pottle, Rice, Sedgwick, Sherman, Somes, Spaulding, Stew- 
art of Pennsylvania, Tappan, Tompkins,'Trainer, Vandever, 
Waldson, Walton, Wasbburn of Wisssasia, Washburne of 
Illinois, Wells, Windom, —60. 


Nays—Messrs. Allen, Anderson (Mo), Ashmore, Avery, 
Barkedale, Barr, Burrett, Bocock, Boteler, Boyce. Branch’ 
Briggs, Bristow, Burch, Burnett, Campbell, Clark (Mo), Clop- 
ton, Cobb, John Cochrane, Cooper, Cox,Craig (Mo.), Craige, 
N.C.), Crawford, Curry, Davis (Md.), Davis (Iud), Davis 
{ Mise. Dejarnette, Dann, Edmunson, Etheridge, Florenee, 
Fonke, French, Garnett, Gartre}l, Gilmer, Hamilton, Harde- 
man, Harris (Mo), tarris (Va.), Hatton, Hickman, Hill, 
Hindman, Holman, Houston, Hughes, Jackson, Jen i 
Jones, Keitt, Kenyon, Kunkel, Lamar, Landrum, Leach, 
(N.C.), Leake, Logan. Love Mallory, Martin (Ohio) Martin 
(Va.), McKnight, McPherson, McQueen, McRae, Miles, Mill- 
son, Millward, Montgomery, Moore (Ky.), Moore (Ala), Mor- 
ris (Pa), Morris (Ill), Niblack, Nizon, Weell, Phe! orter, 
Pryor, Pugh, Quarles, Reagan, Riggs, Robinson (Iil.), Ruffin, 
Sehwartz, Scott, Scranton, Simms, Singleton, Smith (Va), 
Stallworth,Stevenson, Stewart (Md.), Stokes, Taylor, Thayer, 
Thomas, Trimble, Underwood, Valandingham, Whitely, Win- . 
slow, Woodson, Wright—109. 

The Speaker said as the resolution was defeated, the 
preamble feil as a matter of course. 

Mr. Bocock (Dem., Va), rising to a question of privilege 
offered a resolution that Messrs. Kilgore (Rep., Ind.) and 
Washburn (Rep., Me.), being in the Hcuse, but refusing to 


proposition was decided as coming 





vote on the resolution just defeated—the rule requiring mem- 
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bers present to vote—be and they are entitled to receive and | to represent them, in Congress. Let the Republican party | witnesses. The request was not granted. The argument of 


do hereby receive the censure of the House. 


Mr. Grow (Rep., Pa.) said the Speaker must submit for 
the decision of the House whether this was a question of | 


privilege. 


Mr. Coirax (Rep, Ind.) was glad to find the gentleman | 


— 














' see to this, remembering that “a Mouse divided against it- | the case then commenced, and after its conclusion, the fugi- 
self, cannot stand.” | tive (Horner) was remanded to his owner by Judge Cadwal- 
| lader. 


We record in full, the names of the twelve Republican It is not yet ascertained whether the fugitive will be sent 


The Black List. 


on the other side so observant of the rules, but he desired | Representatives, who voted with the sham Democracy on | to Virginia in defiance of the writ which is issued by the 


to ask why he did not exercise a like vigilance heretofore | this occasion, with the names of the S j 
: - we States misrepresented | § 
when his (Bocock’s) party friends infringed the rules, and | . P State Court. 


were instructed to take their seats. 


The Marshal intends consulting counsel about 
A former Marshal was imprisoned several days 


by them, namely :—James H. Campbell, Robert McKnight, | the matter. 


Mr.Kixcore (Rep.,!nd ) said no gentleman was more anx- | Edward J. Morris, George W. Scranton, and Edward Me. | for refusing to obey a similar mandate. It is understood 


ious to avert a vote of eensure than himself. 


He was desir- 


Pherson, of Pennsylvania: Geo. Briggs, and Wm. S. Ken- | that Judge Ludlow, the colleague of Judge Allison, refused 


ous of casting his vote, but not to place himself in an awk- yon, of New York; Ezra B. French, of Maine, John T. | to grant the writ. In the attempted rescue of the fugitive, 


ward position. 


Mr. Joun Cocurané (Dem., N. Y.) inquired whether the | | 


abstract question of Slavery was now under discussion. 
The Sreaker replied in the negative. ‘ 


Mr. Suerman (Rep. Ohio) appealed to Mr. Kilgore to | 


to yield the floor to him. 


r. Hill (8. Am., Ga) wanted to know whether in connec- | 
tion with this resolution of censure the subject of the Presi- 


dential election would be in order for discussion. 

Mr. Nisiack (Dem., Ind.) hoped his colleague would be 
permitted to speak tothe resolution. This courtesy was cer- 
tainly due to him. 


Mr. Kincore was glad his colleague had such a high 
personal regard for him. While he was perfectly willing 
to instruct an inquiry on the subject of interdicting Slavery, 
he could not vote for instructing the Committee of report a 
bill giving freedom to every hemtn being, because that 
would reach convicts, and he was the last to add to Democra- 
tic strength by turning them loose, especially at his time, 
when their votes would be of such service in the campaign. 
Soon mepet He was in favor of preventing the extension of 

lavery to the Territories, while there was no power to in- 
terfere with it in the States. 


Mr. Barxkspa.e (Dem., Miss.) asked him whether he be- 


| Nixon of New Jersey, Albert G. Porter of Indiana, Eli | with the exception of the negroes and a few whites, there 
| Thayer, of Massachusetts, and Carey A. Trimble, of Ohio. | seemed to be a general disposition to assist the officers. The 
8069 rescuers were in a large minority. 
PHILADELPHIA P.M. 

The term of imprisonment of S. M. Booth expired yester- | Great excitement prevailed in the vicinity of the Court- 
| day, we believe. The fine and costs, however, amount to | house onthe announcement of the Judge’s decision. A large 
| $1461 01, for which he was to remain connnitted until paid. crowd, chiefly composed of negroes, assembled, and on the 
| He would not pry this, if he were able, we apprehend ; and | fugitive being taken to a carriage they surronnded it and 
| we also apprehend he is not able, if he would. And we sus- | made a desperate attempt at rescue. The carriage was bro- 
| pect he docs not desire that his friends should so far suc- | ken down, when the police interfered, and arrested twelve 
cumb to the infernal despotism which has him in charge, as | of the rescuers. The fugitive was then escorted to prison. 
to pay it for him. Let the pro-slavery power wreak its | A writ of habeas corpus, returnable to Judge Allison to- 
full vengence, and thereby bring home to our people a real- morrow morning, has been served on Marshal Yost. 
ization of its true character. Later.—Ten of the attempted rescuers have been com- 

There is nv donbt but this power intended the arrest of mitted to prison by the city authorities, viz: nine negroes 
Booth to strike terror to the people, and secure obedience | and one white man. The United States has sent in a writ 
hereafter to the requirements of the fugitive law, and ac- | of retainer. In the meantime the fugitive awaits the action 
quiescence in the continued supremacy of the Democracy. | of the State Court on the writ of habeas corpus. 
Will it have that effect on the people? Rendered power- a 





The Booth Case. 
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nals, &c.. of the United States? 's s.8 : 
Mr. Ki.core—That is not a question before the House. also yield at tho ballot-box, and proclaim their complete 


“ Sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof.” | Submission to this despoijsm ? : 
Mr. Bocock withdrew his reso!ution. people are not made of such stuff. By the defeat of Dixon, 


ANALYSIS OF THE VOTE. 

Of the sixty Ayes, every one was a Republican. 
single Douglas Democrat could we find among them. The 
Sixty who voted “Ayr” have done honor to themselves | 
and their party. But we are sorry to add that all were not | A Slaver Picked Up. 
such. On the list of the “Nays” we have italicized tho Nassau, N. P., March 16.—eA herm. brig, American 
namo of twelve Republicans. Thcir constituents would do built, has been picked up abandoned near Salt Key Bank, 
well to mark and remember them. We regrot to add, like- | and brought in here. She is undoubtedly aslaver, having 
wise a long list of Republican absentees, besides the two | Janded her cargo in Cuba, and been then set adrift. She is 
who, being present, declined voting. Some of these may | described as having an eagle and American flag printed on 
have had a good excuse for absence, but probably, very few her stern, no name on the head, single deck, with slave deck 





Not a | didate for the Presidency, they will show where they stand 
| on these questions.— Wisconsin Free Democrat. 
- —~teerm  ~ 


of them. | laid, water casks, and 600 or more pairs of shackles and fit- 
REPUBLICAN ABSENTEES. : . : ‘ “the 

eine tings. The sails were sect, the running rigging partly cut 

Connecticut. Messrs. Loomis, Woodruff, Burnham, and | away, and had no cables or anchors. The stench from the 


Ferry, being the entire representation of their State, thus ‘hold was so great that the authorities have put her in the 


hoon rng selon ene out’ of the re Republi- . lower quarantine, and no one is allowed to go on board of 
GNU os ub oscusirescveseescebacees ] | her. . 

Inpiana. Messrs. Dunn, Wilson, Case, and Pettitt.... 4 . oe 

Maine. Messrs. Perry and Morse.................. 2} Pears Heaee Sas. 

New York. Messrs. Van Wyck, Beale, McKean, C. | ParLapeLputa, Tuesday, March 27, 1860. 
B.Cochran, Graham, Irvine, Fenton................... 7 A young negro, named Moses Horner, was brought here 

On1o. Messrs. Ashley, Corwin, Stanton, Theaker, _ | last night from Harrisburg, ou the charge of being a fugi- 


= Wade........ artes . AS ans WP ak | tive slave. Le is claimed by Charles T. Butler of Virginia. 
ENNSYLVANIA. Messrs.Verroe,Millward,Wood,Lang- | ose was be Tnited S istrict C o 
enbecker, Stevens, Kellinger, Jenkin, Covode, Moorehead, | = ai > hg se ashy e me — , ry — 
Hall and Babbitt, eleven out of thetwenty Republicans | Cadwallader, this morning, but at the request of the fugi- 


RE ERIE a PES RE he tree 11 | tive’s counsel, it was postponed until this afternoon. Con- 
Massacuusetts. Messrs. Buffington and Dowes...... 2 | siderable excitement exists 4mong the Abolitioniste in re- 
N. Hampsuirne. Mr. Marston..................... 1 gard to the matter. 

N. Jersey. Mr. Stratton,..................-00-.. 1 ' At the hearing of the Fugitive Slave case this afternoon, 

Ruope Istanv. Messrs. Robinson and Brayton, the | George H. Earle, counsel for the prisoner, objected to the 

entire delegation making another cipher............... 2 | transcript of the proceedings of the Jefferson County Court, 

GN RMNNOD sch ccevecibevededsesceow sels 1 | the name of the prisoner being spelled in various ways, and 

J — | there being numerous alterations and erasures. Mr. Benja- 

Absontecs, inall............. sees sees eee ees 41) min A. Brewster, counsel for the owner, produced evidence 

Present and not voting. .................0005 2 | proving the identity of the slave, after which the hearing 
Voted with the Nays Hehaeh Gb cued 0 s4000 Seka 12 was adjourned till to-morrow. 





In the Supreme Court this morning, Mr. Harding applied 
_ | for an attachment against those members of the Pittsburgh 


’ These added to the faithful sixty, would have madetho | City Council who refused to obey the orders of the Court in 


be The Nays be Sala ail illicit ini 115 | reference to the railroad subscriptions. The writ was made 
Nays being but. ..................... 109 returnable on the first Tuesday after the first Monday in 
Subtract from these the recreant Republicans 12 iM 
And the Nays would have been reduced to........ g7 | "ay 


. —| Puiiape.puia, Wednesday, March 28. 
Giving a majority in favor of the Resolutions, of... 18) ‘The fugitive slave case was resumed this morning. The 
This shows what might be done if the opponents of the | counsel for the prisoner asked for the adjournment of the 

slave power would but be careful to know whom they elect | case until to-morrow, in consequence of the non-arrival of 


5} 


ae, : 


a 


ower to interdict the inter-State | less as theyfare, by the action of the Supreme Court, to inter- 
Slave trade, and to abolish Slavery at the dock-yard, arse- | pose any remedy to the imprisonment of Booth, will tRey 


We don’t believe it.—Our 


| and the defeat next fall4in this State, of the pro-slavery can- 


The Lemmon Slave Case. 


| Axsany, Tuesday, March 27, 1860. 
John Jay of New-York appeared before the Court of ap- 
peals to-day as amicus curi@ in the Lemmon slave ease, to 
argue that no bona fide case was before the Court, and that 
no decision should be made. He produced documentary evi- 
| dence to prove that the slaves wer in Canada, beyond the 
jurisdiction of the “ourt, and that the owners, having receiv- 
| ed payment for the slaves, had acknowledged the compensa- 
| tion, and had no further claim; and that these being the 


| only parties interested, nothing was left but an immature 


case between the States of Virginia and New-York. 

Some speculation prevails as to the motives of Mr. Jay in 
taking this position, as the Court stands five Republicans to 
two Democrats and one American. Although the evidence 
was produced by Mr. Jay to’ substantiate his position, it is 
the opinion of lawyers that the Court cannot consider the 
same, since no opportunity has been afforded the parties in 
interest to controvert the facts. 


~~ erm ~~ 


Renewed Excitement at Berea, Kentucky. 





AN EXPELLED NEGRO RETURNS AND IS THREATENED 
BY A MOB——-THE MILITARY ORDERED OUT. 


LovisviLLe, Ky., Tuesday, March 27. 

_ A man named Hanson, who was recently expelled from 
Berea, Madison County, Kentucky, with John G. Fee, re- 
turned to Berea, whereupon a committee waited upon him 
for the purpose of again ordering him from the country. 
Hanson, with twenty-five or thirty associates, arrived with 
rifles and fired upon the Committee, but without injury to 
any one. Hanson’s party then retreated and barricaded 
themselves in a house. The Committee, which is composed 
of twenty-five or thirty men, are armed with revolvers. A 
military force has been ordered from Lexington, and it is 
thought the disturbance will soon be quelled —N. Y. Times. 

The Times is mistaken in putting down John G. Hanson a 
negro. He is a man of considerable property, formerly of 
Bracken County, near Germantown, who had removed to 
Berea, and erected valuable mills at that place—The Prin- 
cipia. 

- tt or 
THE SLAVE. TRADE. 
AN ALLEGED SLAVER CAPTURE. 


Norroik, Wednesday March 28. 
The brig Virginian, Capt. Lynn, of New York, an alleged 
slaver, captured on the 10th of February in the Congo Riv- 
er, by the United States sloop-of-war Portsmouth, has ar- 
rived here. She has no slaves on board. Lieuts. Brown and 
Tyler brought the brig here. There wasa mutiny among 
the crew of the brig on the passage, but the mutineers were 





secured before they could effect their object. 
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Another Incursion into Mexican Territory, 
Special Dispatch to the New-York Times. 
Wasutnatos, Tuesday, March 27. 
: VICTIMS OF THE INDIANS. 
The Texas Regiment bill will be favorably reported by Gov. 
McRaz, to whom it bas been referred as a sub-committee. 
The following official communication has been received here 
this afternoon : 
Strate Department, Austin, March 16, 1860. 
Hon. Jonn Hempumi—Sir: I have the honor to enclose 
a list, made up from authentic information on file in the 
Executive Department, of persons killed and property stolen 
by the Indians ; also, “ orders” issued by Gov. Houston. We 


_have now four companies and three detachments, about 350 


men, in the Indian service alone, besides the minute men. The 
atrocities continue, and the Indians are appearing in counties 
where they have not been seen for years. 


Very respectfully, E. W. Cave, 


Secretary of State. 
In Erath County, two women were killed; and two taken 
prisoners and violated. Both escaped naked ; one is since dead. 
Five persons killed. In Bosque, two ministers shot with ar- 
rows ; one since dead. In Comanche, five persons killed, men, 
women and children. ‘Two persons, not yet found, supposed 
tobe dead. In Burnett, three persons killed; two men se- 
yerely wounded. In San Saba, one man killed. In Jack, nine 
persons killed ; houses robbed and plundered. In Bosque, 





three men killed. In Brown, five persons killed, two taken 
prisoners. In Coryel, one man killed. In Bell, three persons 
killed; two taken prisoners. On Clear Fork, two persons 
killed. In Cook, one woman. In Gillespie, five persons killed. 
In Webb, four persons killed. ‘Total, fifty-three persons killed, 
and probably as many wounded and taken prisoners ; eighteen 
bundred horses stolen, including seventy from the United States 
troops at Fort Cooper. 

In his orders Governor Houston says : 

“Detachments will immediately take the field and enter 
upon active scouts, affording protection to the inhabitants of 
their respective counties. The Lieutenant will establish a 
camp at some central point in the county, not nearer than five 
miles of any town. No racing or gambling is to be permitted 
or practiced, nor are any intoxicating liquors of any kind to 
be brought within the camp or used.” 


_— - > ——~- 
THE MURDERS IN NEW YORK BAY. 


Monpay, March 26. 

Avsert W. Hicks, alias Witt1am Jounson, the alleged mur- 
derer of Capt. Burr and his two townsemen on board of the 
sloop £. A. Johnson, was arrested at Providence, R. I., by the 
officers who went in pursuit of him from this city, and was 
brought back to New York on Saturday afternoon, and has 
been visited at the Second Ward Stationhouse by persons who 
had seen him before, and whose identification of him is a link 
in the very strong chain of circumstantial evidence that holds 
him fast. Hicks is a native of Foster, R. I., is 32 yeans of age, 
can neither read nor write, and has followed the sea for several 
years. He has been married about four years. Yesterday he 
was visited by his wife, who had an affecting interview with 
him. Mr. Burr, the widow of the murdered man, is reported 
to be in a critical condition at Islip.—T7imes. 


On Wednesday of last week the sloop Spray, Capt. Leere, of 
Guilford, Conn., came into collision, four miles north of Bar- 
negat Light, wtth the sloop Lucinda, of Rockaway, L. I, and 
wassunk. A Chinaman, named Joun Lowe, was the only per- 
#n seen on board the Spray at the moment of the disaster, 
which appeared to result from gross neglect on his part, and 
subsequently his suspicious conduct, when rescued by a passing 
vessel, in connection with his flurried manner, and various ver- 
tions of his story concerning the manner in which the Uaptain 
aad his brother disappeared, together with the fact that the 
tloop’s decks was littered with bedding, flags, and other articles, 
thowing probably that she had been ransacked for the purpose 
of robbery, caused Lowe to be suspected of murdering Captain 
Leete and his brother. Lowe was brought to Jersey City on 
Saturday morning by the schooner Thomas E. French, and has 
80 far managed to escape arrest. The hull of the Spray was 
towed up to the city yesterday by the pilot boat George Steers, 
and to-day it will be thoroughly overaauled-— /bid. 


Tourspay, 27th. 
Albert W. Hicks alias Johnson, the suppoced murderer of thg 
Captain and crew of the oyster sloop E. A. Johnson, was yes- 
terday transferred to the United States authorities upon a war- 
Tant issued by United States Commissioner White. After re- 


during which he was visited by a large number of persons, he 
was committed to the custody of Marshal Rynders, and trans- 
ferred to a cell in the Tombs. At an interview held with the 
prisoner in his cell, he denied all knowledge of Captain Burr, 
the sloop E. A. Johnson, and everything else relating to the 
supposed murder. His examination will commence to-morrow 
before United States Commissioner White. 
The Harbor Police were occupied yesterday in efforts to re- 
cover from th cabin of the sloop Spray such articles as could 
conveniently be reached under water., Duriog the search seve- 
ral articles of bedding were found, which contained large 
blood-spots. Their examination tended to confirm the belief 
that Capt. Leete and his brother were murdered in their bertbs. 
At about 4} o’olock P.M. the Chinaman, “ Jackalow,’’ who 
was employed on board of the Spray, was arrested on the 
bridge of the Newark plank-road, by some workmen who were 
engaged on the railroad bridge. He was conveyed to the Po- 
lice Station at Jersey City, and, after examination, was incar 
cerated in the city prison. About $400, mostly in gold, was 
found upon his person.— [bi 

BEALS 


An extensive conflagration occured in Brooklyn on Tuesday 
by which about $50,000 worth of property was destroyed. 
It broke out in Allen &#McDougall’s ropewalk, on Walton- 
street, near Harrison avenue, which, together with a found- 
ry, belonging to Charles Wooster, was entirely consumed. 
One other building wasdamaged. The calamity throws 150 
persons out of employment. 


Family Miscellany, 








For * The Principia.” 
NELL SAVAGE, 
OR 


THE “ HATEFUL” LITTLE GIRL. 
[ CONCLUDED. } 

Carrie Weston tripped off gaily, with her books and din- 
ner basket, that bright, sunny morning. Her heart was 
full of sunshine and flowers, just as the beautiful gardens 
were, that she passed, on her way to school. She was al- 
ways happy, but now her blue eyes and rosy lips were over- 
flowing with something beyond the usual, every day happi- 
ness. She had a project in her head. She was going to 
“be good” to Nell Savage, to-day. Poor Nell! she meant 
to make her happy and good! Her quick sympathies were 
all enlisted in her favor. Nell was no longer the disagreea- 
ble, ugly, little girl whom nobody liked, but some one to 
pity, and love, and be kind to. Then, too, Carrie had what 
the phrenologists would call “large human nature,” and 
was a wee’ bit of a philosopher, in her way, and thought it 
would be a very delightful experiment to try. Altogether, 
she was so much absorbed in her own reflections that she 
had turned from the pleasant shaded street, where her home 
was, into one of the close and more thickly settled city 
streets, without noticing anything in her way. She started 
and looked around to see where she was. Not far astray, 
for there was the large brick school house only a little 
aheud—but here, right here, near the corner she had just 
turned, was Nell Savage, herself, starding on the edge of a 
small pond in a vacant lot, listlessly throwing pebbles into 
the water. Her face wore the same old moody expression 
as of the day before, but Carrie was so full of sunshine, that 
she did not let it repel her. She went up to her, and said 


pleasantly : 
“Good morning, Nelly! Going to school? Come, hurry 
—we'll be late !” . 


Nell looked up, but turned her head quickly, and did not 
answer. 

“Come!” insisted Carrie, at the same time holding out 
her hand. 

“ Sha’nt if I ain’t a mind to !” 

Under any other circumstances Carrie would have turned 
away with a school-girlish look of disgust ; but now she 
was too good humored, as well as too earnest to be baffled. 

“OQ, but do come with me, Nellie dear! Come! I want 
you to. You will to please me, won’t you ?”’ 

Nellie looked up with a puzzled face. She met the gaze 
of two earnest blue eyes, so full of kindness that somehow 
they stirred in her that feeling of last night, when she sat at 
her little window, and looked up at the stars. 

* But what makes you want me?” and Nellie steod look- 
ing quite perplexed and irresolute, as if she did not know 
what to think, and half suspected something wrong. 


around her, school girl fashion, she whirled her off without 
another word. 
“Got your geography ?” said Carrie, because she wanted 
to say something, and did’nt know what to say. 
Nell started, and her face grew dark, as she recalled the 
events of the last afternoon and evening. 
“No!” she answered briefly. 
“ Well then, come and sit with me this’ morning, and we'll 
look out the map questions together. Won’t it be real fun ?” 
and Carrie jumped up and down, and clapped her hands 
with delight. “T’ll run and ask Miss Baker,” she continued, 
as she sprang up the school house steps, still clinging hold 
of Nellie’s hand. 
Miss Baker elevated her eyebrows slightly, as Carrie 
Weston asked if Nellie Savage might sit with her that morn- 
ing, to look out the map questions. But Carrie was a good 
girl, and Miss Baker was very busy, so she just said “ Yes.” 
Nellie did not hear a word of the chapter that was read 
that morning, for wondering what had got into Carrie Wes- 
ton, or herself, she did not know which. Had the good fai- 
ries metamorphized her into something like “ other folks ?” 
Or did’at Carrie Weston know the difference? She hardly 
dared stir, for fear she should break the enchantment. And 
when Carrie put her arm around her, and together they bent 
their heads.over the Atlas in search of the Bermuda Islands 
and Baffin’s Bay and Cape St Lucas, Nellie’s heart was full 
of a new, strange fecling that she could not understand. 


The recess bell was no welcome sound to Nellie, this 
morning; and she felt relieved when Carrie said, “don’t 
let’s go down to the playground, this morning; I’ve got the 
prettiest new story book, and some nice apples, and let’s we 
read and eat, and have a good time, all to ourselves.” 


They lifted their desk lid, and spread the book open be- 
fore them, and the astonished and delighted Nellie was soon 
deeply absorbed in the story of the famous “ Rollo.” New 
she felt a real interest in something ; she was in a new 
world; she had never known anything so wonderful, and 
when the bell recalled them to the actual world, it was as 
much as the gentle Carrie could do to persuade ber to close 
the book and go to recitation. 


What odd fancy possessed Carrie Weston, the girls could’nt 
imagine ; so they said, when they gathered together at noon. 
“There she had been just as intimate and friendly with that 
Nell Savage all the morning, as she would be with any other 
girl!” What it meant they couldn’t guess. But since Car- 
rie was a general favorite they only laughed, and put it 
down as one of her queer freaks. 

“Carrie! Carrie, ain’t.you coming down to jump rope, 
this noon?” exclaimed Lizzie Roberts, swinging her sun- 
bonnet, and skipping up to Carrie’s desk, her face all aglow. 

Carrie and Nellie were taking their “dinner” on a paper 
spread out before them. Carrie looked up eagerly, and 
then looked back. “Perhaps so, by and bye,” she said, 
hesitatingly. 

“OQ, yes; come now! Pshaw” said Lizzie, glancing at 
Nellie. ‘Come Carrie !” 

“ Well, you go, and Nellie and I will come as soon as we 
have finished our dinner.” “ Don’t you want to, Nellie ?” 
she asked, as Lizzie darted off. 

“T don’t know,” said Nellie, doubtfully. 

“QO, yes! we'll have fun. You may take home that book 
to read to-night. Have some more preserves,” she contin- 
ued; politely passing some pieces of orange on her spelling 
book, which she had substituted for a dish. “Come now, 
let’s take our cakes and run.” 

Nellie’s quick, bounding, child’s nature had caught Car- 
rie’s spirit, and for a moment she forgot that she was not 
just like all the other girls; as, hand in hand, they sought 
the company with the jumping rope. 

“Carrie, Carrie, guess how many times I have jumped? 
Forty-seven without tripping! Now try your lack ;” ex- 
claimed Mary Maitland, running out from under the long 
rope, which two of the girls wereturning. “Pshaw! what 
in the world have you got that youngster hanging on to 
your skirts for? Go away, Nell; we don’t want you! 

Nell started. It was a rude awakening from her bright, 
happy dream. In a moment all her passionate feelings 
were aroused, her face grew flushed, her dark eyes flashed ; 





“Why, because I love you, to be sure, and want to go 
with you, and—why, what do girls ever go together for ?” 





Maining at the United States Marshal's office for several hours, 


said Carrie, laughing. And carelessly throwing her arm 


| she turned hastily and struck the offender with all the 
| strength her little arm afforded. 
| “There, Carrie Weston! I should think you would know 
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enough to let her alone, now !” exclaimed Mary, indignantly. 

“Don’t, Don’t, Nellie!” Carrie had just pleaded in a dis- 
tressed whisper. She raised her head. “ Girls, you’re too 
bad to Nellie. She would be good enough, if you would 
only give her a chance. She was’nt doing you any harm, 
Mary Maitland. She bas as good a right to play here as 
any one. Come, Nellie, you shall have the first jump,” she 
added cheerfully. 

“Then J shant turn!” said little Lizzie Maitland, positive- 
ly ; at the same time dropping her end of the rope. 

Poor Nellie was trembling with conflicting emotions. The 
old feclieg of hatred was all awakened ; but then the strange 
kindness of her new friend. She suddenly threw her arm 
around Carrie, and burst into a flood of tears. Carric drew 

‘her gently aside, and tried to soothe and quict her. Never 
had any,since that mother she dreamed of, last night, wiped 
away tho tears, and stroked down the hair. It was all so 
strange. She laid her head up against Carrie, and wept 
quietly ; she could not tell whether from sorrow or joy. 

That afternoon Carrie succeeded in persuading Miss Ba- 
kor to a'low Nellie to take her seat permanently with her. 
And, although Miss Baker thought “ Miss Weston” mani- 
fested a peculiar taste, and had some misgivings as to the re- 
sult, she was forced to acknowledge to herself that the child 
was better that day than ever before. 

“Pll go home with you! may [?” eaid Carrie, when 
school had closed, and the two girls had reached the cor- 
ner where Nellie must turn. 

“0, no!” Nellie exclaimed, involuntarily. She would not 
have Carrie see her home. She surely would never go with 


her any more. 








“ Well then, you come with me. 0, yes, just for a little 


while!” sho insisted, as Nellie hesitated, and looked anxious | 8° idea of this style and manner. For he has a style of his 


and irresolute. 

What little girl could résist? Nellie could'nt. sed 
walked on a few moments in silence. 

“ What makes you so to me?” Nellie asked simply. 

“Why because I like you, and want you to have a good 
time with tho rest of us.” 

“ But | aint’ like other folks.” 

“Yes, you are—or might be.” 

“ Might I?” 

“Yes: you are as good as any of us, and shall be as hap- 
py yot! Hore’s our house.” 

“0, what a pretty place to live in!” Nellic exclaimed, | 


with a real look of childish delight, as Carrie opened the | 
gate into the beautiful, shaded yard, through which the 
white cottage, with its veranda and low windows, was just 
visiblo. “I’m sure [-always should be good and happy in 
such a place.” 

Carrio’s heart smote her. 
happy ?” 

Sho led Nellie to the hall closet, and hung up her old fa- 
ded sun-bonnet and little grey shawl beside her own pretty 
hat and duster. ’ 

“ And now don’t you want to go to my room and play ?” 
What wonderful things Nellie’s delighted eyes gazed upon, 
on this never-to-be-forgotten afternoon. A real little doll’s 
bedstead, with white spread and curtains, and dollie asleep 
in it. A box full of little dresses, calico, delainc, and even 
silk ; little bonnets, aprons, bits of silk, and worsted of all 
shades, to bo made up into something pretty ; china toys, 
and, above all, there was a book-case full of the prettiest 
picture books, with stories in them. 

“ But we must’nt spend all the afternoon with Carrie and 
Nellie. Youhave all known such afternoons, and can easily 
imagino it. Poor Nellie met a storm, when she returned to 
her own cheerless home, that night, but it did not hurt her 
as tho one of the night before had done, for now she had 
sunshine in her heart. She could scarcely sleep that night, 
she so longed for the next day, and school, and Carrie. 

Nellie did not become perfect at once; she had many 
hard struggles. But now some one cared for her ; that was 
something worth “ being good” for. She clung to Carrie ; 
for a time she was almost afraid of the other girls, but at 
last they came to regard her as aplaymate and friend. And 
when Mrs. Weston succeeded in finding a pleasant» place | 
on their own street, where she could “live out, and tend ba- | 
by,” she felt that the height of her ambition was reached. 
Now she had a beautiful “ home” with “folks to love,” and | 
she was so happy, and no one seemed to think she was’nt | 
“as pretty as other little girls.” 


Was she always “ good and 





| fluence of sweet sounds, his face is devoid of life and impreesion. | 
This is partly owing to blindness, butin far greater measure to 
| imbecility. We see a boy with a decidedly African type of face 


| changes to awe, and we are dumb with astonishment. The mel_ 
| ody penetrates his whole breast 


' His head is thrown back ; now ifs rests on one shoulder, then 
|on the other, and again it falls upon his breast, 


THE BLIND NEGRO BOY PIANIST——THE SINGULAR 
EFFECT OF H1S MUSIC UPON HIMSELF. 

We have before alluded to the remarkable musical talent of 
the blind slave boy Tom, the property of aslaveholder in Sa- 
vannah. The report of this boy’s wonderful powers is thus 
confirmed by the Charleston Courier of January 24. The editor 
says :— 

‘He strikes the keys with all the confidence of one largely 
gifted with the musical faculty, or talent. His manipulation 
is most graceful ; his touch is now exquisitely delicate, and then 
all the strength of his frail body is thrown into his hands: 
and he strikes the instrument with impassioned earnestness. 

In his execution he not only reproduces the piece with per. 
fect fidelity, giving every note its sound, but the style of the 
performer is likewise exactly imitated. Several of our most 
eminent musicians, performed in Tom's hearing, long and com- 
plex operatic pieces, and the Heaven-taught boy reproduced 
them without committing a single mistake. . 

We might conclude that this boy’s talent consisted in a re. 
markable development of the faculties of memory and imitation, 
did he confine himself to those compositions he learns by the 
ear. But he not only astonishes by he quickness with which 
he acquires a piece, no matter how long and difficult, but he 
improvises with readiness and fluency. On the occasion of which 





we speak, Tom was directed by his master toplay an original 
piece, and he complied with cheerfal readiness. He composed 
with all the ease and confidence that mark the fluent orator in 
the use of language. 

These original compositions increase the wondering interest 
excited by the performance of this prodigy, and force us to look 
upon him as one possessed of that rare and strange gift termed 
genius. 

We have alluded to the exquisitely graceful touch of this 
lad ; but what we have said concerning his manipulation gives 


own, which is seen when improvising, and it is as brilliant as 
But itis his manner and counten- 
When not under the in 


it is original and peculiar. 
ance that most profoundly impress. 


—low, retreating forehead, the spreading nose and projecting 
upper lip, with every mark of idiocy, we see this awkward and 
stupid negro led to the piano stool. He takes his seat ; but 
the first touch on the responsitive keys shows us that his soul 
is made for melody. He sweeps his hand over the keys with 
the air of a master, and then we behold the inspiration mani- 
festing itself in his countenance and movement til] interest 


An ecstatic influence flows 
from the keys into his fi. gers, and rolls like a tide through his 
veins, lighting upa fire in every nerve as it courses along. 


A radiant 
light kindles on his blank face, and as we gaze, wondering, the 
fashion of his countenance seems changed. Itis absolutely 
beautiful. The divine ravishment increases every moment, and 
when he is thoroughly diffused with the inspiration of the mel- 
ody. the muscles of hls face twitch, and his upper teeth are 
pressed firmly upon his lower lip. A feeling of reverence steals 
over us as we behold this mysterious and sudden transforma- 
tion.’—Chicago Dem. 





BE GOOD NATURED. 

Be good natured. Nothing operates against a man’s happi- 
ness more than ill nature ; it is, in fact, the very bane of his 
existence. It deprives him of all pleasures, except such as he 
may be able to give himself—it is a complete bar against his 
entry into any social amusements, and has the effect of render- | 
ing him miserable, as-well as those with whom he is thrown in 
contact. Who ever heard of a happy ill-natured man? Why, 
the thing is morally impossible. Always growling if anything 
goes wrong, and if nothing goes wrong he is miserable because, 
he has nothing to growl at. Such a man is really an object of 
pity and commiseration. He lives a secluded, isolated life, 
views the world through the medium of his ill-natnre, and dies 
disgusted with everything and everybody, except himself, | 
whom he vainly imagines to be a perfect pattern to the rest of | 
mankind. Oh! do shun such alife. If you are not naturally | 
good natured, cultivate good nature, and rest assured you will 
be good natured, for you will be more fitted to enjoy it ; if you | 





| wish to be happy, you will be good natured, for happiness is | 
co-existent with good nature ;if you love your fellow-man | — 


you will be good natured, for you will, as far as your individu- 


al self is concerned, render his existence in this world a pleas- | 
ure, instead of a pain, and turn the desert places of his life into | 
garden spots of joy. Then, be goon natured! How much you | 
will gain by it, how little it will cost you? Be good natured, it | 
will save you a world of trouble, and you will rest satisfied in | 


| the consciousness of having dong your duty. For— 


“Since life is a thorny and difficult path, 
Where toil is the portion of man: 
We each should endeavor, while passing along, 
To make it as smooth as we can.”’ 
- oe 
* WHAT GOUD !” , 


Many persons ask, Why all this anti-slavery agitation— 


what good is there in it, or to be accomplished by it? We 
answer : 


oped by it. 


1. The true nature of the religion of Christ is being devel. 
Too long has the religion of Christ been made 


to consist in outward forms, emotional experience, or ab. 
stract orthodoxy ; whereas it consists essentially in love— 


] 


should do unto us. 


ove to God and love to man—God’s image—a love too, that 
8 positive ; that does good ; does unto men as we would they 


unison with God, bless the world—and correct all the ills of 


ernment is being developed. 


ife. \ 
Also, by this anti-slavery agitation the true design of gov- 
Heretofore, in our country, 


the great end has been the protection of property—banks 


and tariffs. 


These have been the issues. But now the great 


issue is the protection of persons—the beings for whom banks 
and tariffs are made. 


Another end attained is the development of a generation 


of benevolent workers. 


Those who are now heartily enlisted in this anti-slavery 


cause, will not be satisfied with the freedom of four millions 
of slaves, but, with a benevolent nature developed, will 
work on, until the last son and daughter of Adam shall stand 
forth redeemed and disenthralled. So aid in such a work 
is Christ like ; and to thus regenerate the religion and poli- 
tics of a great nation, in less than half a century, is a glori- 


ous work—a great good. 


Joun G. Fee. 


~ 
Love.—It is asingular fact that two of the most vigorous 


writers of the English language appear to be in total igno- 
rance of all the feelings which take their rise from the pas- 
sion of love.-—We know of no single line that has fallen from 
the pen of Swift, or from that of Macaulay, which indicates 


a 


ny sympathy with that passion which, in the greatest num- 


ber of minds, affords the most powerful of all motives.— 


[ 


Blackburn. 


> —~e ee 
Every Worp Trur.—Whoever produces something use~ 


fulin the world; lives upon his own industry; meets his 


oO 


bligaticns; deals equitably ; adds to the true wealth and 


worth ofthe world’s character ;and is reliable, trust-worthy, 


self-respected and respectful of others ; 
| growing manliness, and his death will be real loss to human- 


ity. 


h 


his life is a life of 


> —++r ~ 
IpLeness.—The ruin of most men dates from some vacant 


our. Occupation is the armor of the soul, I remember a 


satirical poem, in which tke devil is represented as fishing for 
men, and fitting his baits to the taste and business of his prey ; 


b 


ut the idler, he said, gave him no trouble, for he bit the 


naked hook. 


> —-<-r-< — 


Do not confound difficulties with hindrances. Diffeulties 


are often sent directly by the Lord to exercise and try our 
faith; hindrances, I think, never, although permitted. 
Difficulties are not necessary hindrances, because the race 
is not to be run with speed but with “patience ;’ and so 
while difficulties are exercising faith, and drawing out energy 
and purpose of character, a man may be making great strides 
in his Christian race, and the difficulty be the very oceasion 


of his progress-—J. W. Reeve. 
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Such a religion will bring the soul into’ 
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